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Grahame’s Colonial History. 
(Continued from page 338.) 


CAUSE OF KING PHILIP’s WAR. 


It was during that most unpeaceful peace, 
which occupied the interval between the slaugh- 
ter of the Pequods and king Philip’s war, tha 
the persecution against the Quakers took its 
rise. For five years, that is, from 1656, when 
Mary Fisher was imprisoned and banished, to 
1661, when William Leddra was hung for the 
testimony of Jesus, it spent its greatest violence. 
At the latter date it was checked by the inter- 
ference of royal authority, greatly to the dis- 
content of the government of Massachusetts. 
Upon the termination of Philip’s war, an effort 
was made to revive the storm, and with some 
success. To be obliged to endure the presence 
of that hated sect, was, in itself, esteemed to 
be no small calamity, and, according to the 


Puritan ministers, it was a fruitful source of 


other calamities to the commonwealth. On 
the authority of Increase Mather—that famous 
divine—the president of Harvard College—we 
have it stated, that at a General Court holden 
at Boston, about this time, “a committee was, 
with the concurrence of both houses appointed 
in order to a reformation of those evils which 
have provoked the Lord to bring the sword 
upon us, and to withdraw from our armies from 
time to time. The assistance of the ‘Teaching 
Elders in the churches was desired, as, in a 
case of that nature, it was proper for them to 
advise and help, according to God. 

“There was a gracious presence of God 
with them in their consultations, all that were 
there with one voice agreeing in many particu- 
lars, in respect of which reformation should be, 
and must be: e. g. ‘ That some effectual course 
should be taken for the suppression of those 
proud excesses in apparel, hair, &c., which 
many, (yea and the poorer sort as well as 
others,) are shamefully guilty of;—that a due 
testimony should be borne against such as are 
false worshippers, especially idolatrous Qua- 
kers, who set altars against the Lord's altar, 
yea who set up a Christ whom the scriptures 
know not,’ ” &c., &c. 

Increase goes on to relate, how that “ on 
that day, when there was a vote passed for the 
suppression and reformation of those manifold 
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evils, whereby the eyes of God’s glory are pro- 
voked amongst us, the Lord gave success to 
our forces.” 

Grahame does not enumerate the superfluous 
attire or long hair of the youthful Puritans, or 
even the altars of idolatrous Quakers among 
the causes of this war ; he lays the whole of it 
tothe account of the Indians. 

“ The state of prosperous repose which New 
England enjoyed for several years was inter- 
rupted by a general conspiracy of the Indian 
tribes [1674], that produced a war so bloody 
and formidable as to threaten for some time the 
utter destruction of all the settlements. This 
hostile combination was promoted by a young 
chief whose history reminds us of the exploits 
of Opechancanough in Virginia. He was the 
second son of Massasoit, a prince who ruled a 
powerful tribe inhabiting territories adjacent to 
the settlement at Plymouth at the time when the 
English first gained a footing in the country. 
The father had entered into an alliance with 
the colonists, and, after his death, his two sons 
expressed an earnest desire to retain and cullti- 
vate their friendship. ‘They even requested of 
the magistrates of Plymouth,-as a mark of 
identification witl® their allies, that English 
names might be given.them ; and, in compli- 
ance with their desire, the elder received the 
name of Alexander, and the younger of Philip. 
But these expressions of goodwill were prompt- 
ed entirely by the artifice that regulated their 
schemes of hostility ; and they were both shortly 
after detected and disappointed in a treacherous 
attempt to involve the Narragansets in hostili- 
ties with the colonists. ‘The haughty spirit of 
the elder brother was overwhelmed by this dis- 
grace. Unable to brook the detection and dis- 
comfiture of his perfidy, and perhaps addition- 
ally stung by the generous clemency of the 
colonists, which lent aggravation to his infamy, 
he abandoned himself to despair, and died of the 
corrosion of rage and mortification. Philip, 
after the death of his brother, renewed the alli- 
ance between his tribe and the English; but 
nothing was farther from his thoughts than the 
fulfilment of his engagements. Subtle, fierce, 
artful, and dissembling, yet stern in adventur- 
ous purpose and relentless cruelty, he medita- 
ted a universal conspiracy of the Indians for 
the extirpation of the colonists. * * * For two 
or three years before the present period, he 
pursued his hostile projects with such success- 
ful duplicity as to elude discovery and even 
suspicion ; and had now succeeded in uniting 
some of the fiercest and most powerful of the 
Indian tribes in a confederacy to make war on 
the colonists to the point of extermination.” 

Bancroft, who is a much less unsatisfactory 


with other portions of Indian history establish- 
ed by competent evidence, 

“ Repeated sales of land had narrowed their 
domains ; and the English had artfully crowded 
them into the tongues of land, as ‘ most suitable 
and convenient for them.’ (Winslow avows 
the policy.) ‘There they could be more easily 
watched ; for the frontiers of the narrow penin- 
sulas were inconsiderable. ‘Thus the two chief 
seats of the Pokanokets were the necks of land, 
which we now call Bristol and Tiverton. As 
population pressed upon other savages, the 
west was open; but as the English villages 
drew nearer and nearer to them, their hunting- 
grounds were put under culture; and as the 
ever-urgent importunity of the English was 
quieted but for a season, by partial concessions 
from the unwary Indians, their natural parks 
were turned into pastures ; their best fields for 
planting corn were gradually alienated; their 
fisheries were impaired by more skilful me- 
thods ; and, as wave afer wave succeeded, they 
found themselves deprived of their broad acres, 
and, by their own legal contracts, driven as it 
were into the sea. 

“ Collisions and mutual distrust were the ne- 
cessary consequence. I| can find no evidence of 
a deliberate conspiracy on the part of all the 
tribes, ‘The commencement of war was acci- 
dental; many of the Indians were in amaze, 
not knowing what to do, and ready to stand 
for the English ; sure proof of no ripened con- 
spiracy. But to many tribes there were com- 
mon griefs; they had the same recollections, 
and the same fears ; and, when they met, could 
not but complain of their common lot. When 
the young warriors came together, how could 
they fail to regret the ancient domains of their 
fathers? Their haughty spirit spurned the 
English claim of jurisdiction; and they were 
indignant, that Indian chiefs and warriors should 
be arraigned before a jury. And what, in 
their eyes, were paper deeds, the seals and sig- 
natures, of which they could not comprehend 
the binding force? And where the expressions 
of common passion were repeated by an Indian 
talebearer, fear magnified the plans of the 
tribes into an organized scheme of resistance.” 

Grahame proceeds: “ A converted Indian, 
who was labouring as a missionary among the 
tribes of his countrymen, having discovered 
the plot, revealed it to the governor of Ply- 
mouth, and was soon after found dead ina 
field, under circumstances that left no doubt of 
‘assassination. Some neighbouring Indians, 
suspected of being the perpetrators of this 
crime, were apprehended, and solemnly tried 

before a jury coosisting half of English, and 
half of Indians, who returned a verdict of guilty. 





historian than Grahame, has a few pertinent} At their execution, one of the convicts confess- 
words on this topic, which carry an air of|ed the murder,—declaring withal, that its com- 


truth about them. At all events, they agree 


|mission had been planned and instigated by 
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Philip ; and ‘this crafty chief, alarmed at the 


summoned his confederates to his aid.” 


Bancroft, who read the original writers upon | 
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tions of those infirmities, of which their rigid 
censors themselves posséssed no ificonsiderable 
share, were called diabolical ebullitions of the 


these events with other glasses than Grahame’s, | fiend within; and their more amiable demon- 


saw some particulars which seem to have es- 
caped the notice of the latter. ‘The execution, 
of which he gives the above account, greatly 
excited the [ndians. ‘ The young men of the 


tribe panted for revenge; without delay eight | 


or nine of the English were slain in or about 
Swansey ; and the alarm of war spread through 
the colonies, 

“Thus was Philip hurried into ‘ his rebellion ;’ 
and he is reported to have wept as he heard 
that a white man’s blood had been shed. He 
had kept his men about him in arms, and had 
welcomed every stranger ; and now, against his 
judgment and his will, he was involved in 
war.” 

With regard to the death of John Sausaman 


strations, only imitations of that angelic dis- 
guise which, the Bible informed them, the devil 
himself was able to assume. The worst ipter- 
pretation was habitually put upon their words 
and deeds, and even upon their unresisting 
submission. When they were externally tran- 
quil they were imagined to be most deeply plot- 
ting. ‘Their peaceful demeanour was only a 
cloak to hide the mischief they were concocting 
to damage the saints. ‘The saints lived in con- 
tinual fear, They had separated the tribes and 
shut them up in narrow necks of land. Still 
they did not feel secure. A fiery spirit would 
now and then break from the beleaguered ‘and 
perhaps make nocturnal reprisals or even in- 
flict dire vengeance upon some hapless white 


—the Indian talebearer, as Bancroft calls him,} man whom perchance he might encounter in 


Governor Hutchinson makes the following re- 
marks: “This action of Philip, in procuring 
the death of Sausaman, has always been pro- 
nounced a most ‘heinous crime. Philip no 
doubt considered him as a traitor and renegade, 
who had justly forfeited his life. ‘The Indians 
left murderers to the revenge of relations and 
friends, but punished traitors by public execu- 
tion.” 

The simple truth is—though Grahame seems 
to have been insensible of it—the Puritan held 
and acted upon the belief that the Almighty 
had conferred upon him the absolute right of 
dominion over the heathen natives of New 
England; but the Indian, not entertaining the 
same opinion, very naturally grew restive and 
impatient of the restraint attempted to be put 
upon him. The Puritan, to reduce him toa 
state of quietude, tightened the rein, and penned 
him within more narrow limits. ‘The passions 
of the native, thus violently compressed, like 
some chemical compounds, exploded by their 
own internal heat. Increase Mather, in whose 
time this furious outbreak took place, wrote a 
book upon the subject, to which he prefixed, as 
was the custom in those days, a sort of epitome 
by way of title. It ran on this wise :— 

A Brief History of the War with the In- 
dians in New England, from June 24, 1675 
(when the first Englishman was murdered by 
the Indians) to Aug. 12,1676. When Philip, 
alias Metacomet, the principal author and 
beginner of the war, was slain. By Increase 
Mather, teacher of a church of Christ in 
Boston, New England, &c. 

Having got through with his title, he began 
his treatise with a formal announcement of the 
doctrine in question :— 

“That the heathen people amongst whom 
we live, and whose land the Lord God of our 
fathers hath given to us for a rightful posses- 
sion, have at sundry times been plotting mis- 
chievous devices against that part of the Eng- 
lish Israel, which is seated in these goings 
down of the sun, no man that is an inhabitant 
of any considerable standing, can be ignorant.” 

It was the n.isfortune of the Indians to be 
always looked upon by this English Israel as 
American Canaanites—perverse idolaters— 
worshippers of the devil—irom whom no good 


his forray. Such deeds were done. Philip, 
perhaps, was not displeased with them in his 
heart; but he was sagacious, He knew well 
his own weakness and the strength of the stran- 
ger. He foresaw what must be the end of such 
impolitic and aimless eruptions, But prevent 
them he could not, if he would. ‘The burning 
passions of his outraged people were not, at 
all times, to be kept in subjection ;—the flame 
would occasionally burst forth. It was for the 
white man—who had the means,—to assuage 
the heat, and moderate the fury of the savage. 
But soothing appliances found no place in the 
catalogue of Puritan remedies. The first idea, 
in this state of things, wa#to disarm the sav- 
age. Eliot, who was an anomaly in that vin- 
dictive community, objected to this measure. 
He even wrote to Governor Prince upon the 
subject. He expressed himself with all the 
reverence due to that dignitary, but, it is evident 
that he regarded the policy as short-sighted, 
and this fear, which prompted it, in a great 
degree imaginary. 
* Let not my boldness in meddling with your 
state matters be an offence unto you ; and, this 
request being humbly premised, I shall be bold 
to suggest my poor advice, that stoute people, 
who refuse to render their armes, be pursued 
with speed and vigour, until they stoop, and 
quake, and give up (at least) some of their 
armes; which done, immediately give them to 
them again ; but first Phillip his, the sooner the 
better. My reasons are; first, lest we render 
ourselves more afraid of them and their guns 
than indeed we are, or have cause to be ; alass, 
it is not the gun, but the man, nor indeed is it 
the man, but our sin, that we have cause to be 
afraid of ; secondly, your so doing will open an 
effectual door to their entertainment of the 
gospel,” 
(To be continued.) 
—_—_—_- 
From the Young Lady's Friend. 
The Two Stew-pans, 
BY H. C. KNIGHT, 
So my young friend Mary had again invited 
me to visit her at her new home, “I will go,” 


[ said joyfully. “I desire so much to see her 
bright face again, and her husband too, and 










\thing could come, The occasional manifesta. | then to behold how becomingly she wears the 
perilous disclosure, now threw off the mask, and | 


honours of lady matron in her new house.” 
In a few days matters were arranged to go ; 
then a charming half-day’s ride brought me 
before her door. “ Surely, it is pretty here,” 
I inwardly exclaimed; “this dear little front 
yard, and that white rose trained so lovingly 
over the window—Mary’s sitting room I| sup- 


pose, and the house so white and well kept ; 


and green blinds, so cool and shady in sum- 
mer; and the front entry with simple straw 
carpet—it looks so pretty here, so quiet, so tru- 
ly homelike ;” and | ran after my baggage on 
the flag-stones. Some one came down stairs 
—‘ Ah, Mary !” and we embraced each other. 
“Come directly into the sitting room,” she 
said, opening the west door. True enough, it 
is the sitting room. Behold the green and 
graceful drapery of the white rose before the 
window. She took off my bonnet and sat me 
down in her own arm chair, and then went 
away, but soon returned and placed her nice, 
fat baby in my arms. “ Beautiful baby !” I 
exclaimed. “Ah, Mary, what a treasure !” 
It looked amazed at me, then smiled and kick- 
ed about its little fat feet right lustily. Baby 
nows | am its mother’s friend,” I said as I 
<issed his rosy cheeks with cordial good will. 
Then came Mary’s husband. He isa favourite 
of mine—so kind and sensible, he is quite busi- 
ness like in his manners, with a heart brim full 
of friendliness. If you ever feel like asking a 
favour, go to him, Mary’s husband. Supper 
followed, and a merrier three never sat over a 
cup of tea, These nice white cakes, and this 
delicious raspberry! ‘These could only come 
from a skilful hand! Mary laughed, and her 
husband seemed to enjoy them anew through 
me. Then we went into the little garden and 
sat a while on the beautiful piazza; then ex- 
plored the chambers, and looked at this pros- 
pect and that, the baby every where accom- 
panying us in his father’s arms. Every thing 
was in keeping; every thing pleasant and 
tasteful—every thing which | saw, at least. 
Then we walked out to take a bird’s eye view of 
the village from a hill hard by. Every thing 
pleased me. “ So then Mary does finely, after 
all,” I reflected, after retiring to rest. “I 
knew she would; how beautiful it is to see two 
young people beginning life together. How 
fresh is everything. Yes, and how easy and 
clean, and how easy to keep clean ;” and my 
mind unceremoniously wandered from the ro- 
mance of a young wedded couple to the difficul- 
ty of keeping an old house clean. 

I had not been here many days before I be- 
gan to suspect, then to fear, that Mary was not 
so happy as she had at first seemed, or as hap- 
py as she ought to be, with so much about her 
to make happiness. “ Why is this,” I anxiously 
asked, 

We are going to ride. The chaise arrived 
and the husband jumped out, and as he came 
in said, “ Mary, is my coat mended? I must 
wear that | believe. You remember the one I 
spoke about a week ago, and then showed to 
you again yesterday.” ‘Oh, no! it is not 
done!” cried Mary from up stairs. “1 will 
do it ‘now ; but no, I am not dressed yet my- 
self;” and she ran from this drawer to that 
quite hurriedly.“ One finds so much to do in 
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house-keeping,” she said to me apologetically ; 
and withal, pettishly. 

One day Mary promised us an apple-pud- 

ding, made her new way, with potatoes in the 
flour. It was an especial favourite of ours, 
her husband and myself. ‘Your pudding, 
Mary,” I suggested taking advantage of our 
friendship, as we sat together in the forenoon. 
** Yes, I know, it; | amjust going.” ‘Then 
she began to tell a story, then placed a plate of 
cake before me, then—she was doing nothing ; 
there lay the baby frolicking on the floor. 
“« The pudding, Mary,” [ said to myself; “it 
will not be done; then what will Mr. B 
say?” Ah!. L well knew what husbands 
sometimes thought and said at a half cooked 
dinner. “The pudding,” I was nearly ejacu- 
lating a third time, when Mary concluded to 
go about it. Dinner came; the meat, then the 
pudding. It looked plump and round. She 
cut it; a large slice laid on the plate; but 
alas! the crust inside was still dough! We 
took it in silence. ‘ The apple, perhaps, will 
be nice ;” but no, it was not, and uncooked! 
“This business you ought to attend to,” said 
the husband, in a tone which was not to be 
gainsayed. “I never could make puddings,” 
declared Mary, blushing and mortified. 
. By-and-by Mary became more confidential. 
“ How I dread going into that hot kitchen to 
make pies! How I hate scalding my preserves, 
it is so troublesome! There are so many dis- 
agreeable things to do in house-keeping,” she 
declared once and again. 

** Some how or other I do not seem to get 
along very well in house-keeping,” she said to 
me sadly one day. “I know James is not 
satisfied ; you know his mother was an excel- 
lent house-keeper—there are so many disagree- 
ables.” 

‘* Pray, What, Mary?” I asked kindly. 

“Oh, so many! making bread, filling 
lamps, and washing potatoes, if one’s alone; 
then one’s hands—I dont think I am fit for it 
at all.” Tears came in her eyes. Poor Mary ! 
“ Ia what respects do you think you are not 
fit for it?’ I asked. “Let us look into it, 
Mary. ‘There is so much time for you to 
learn.” ‘I don’t know as there is,” she re- 
plied. “I have no tact for house-keeping ; 
nothing is ever done, James says ;” and she 
seemed perplexed and sorrowful. “Can you 
give me a few ideas?” she asked, looking up 
with that child-like confidence so natural to 
her. “Perhaps I can, Mary, will you listen 
and profit?” I asked, seriously, for | beheld 
breakers ahead, 

‘“« Mary, the time was when household duties 
were all new to me; nay, all distasteful. Un- 
accustomed to them and unskilled in them, | 
shrank from them, dreading and avoiding them. 
] wept over them too, in very bitterness of soul. 
My domestics left me, as every New England 
house-keeper knows how unceremoniously they 
sometimes will, and { was sole mistress of my 
kitchen, pantry, sink, cooking stove and all. 
What shall I do? was the pitiful cry. I con- 
trived to get along easy, any Way, sobeit I got 
early released from active household duty ; in 
a word, Mary, I was a shirk! my husband 
punctual, exact, and wofully particular, so | 
then thought, did not at all relish the appear- 





















ance of things under my care; it was too evi- | 
dent for me not to know it. “1 hate,” and “ [| 
dread,” premised every kitchen day, until at 
length, dishes, plates, pots, and pans, in a most | 
untoward state, began to accumulate frightful- 
ly upon my hands. My husband was silent 
and cold; 1 fretful and fault-finding; a sad 
pass! “ This will never, never do !” I ejac- 
ulated one cold, gray morning, when every 
thing looked grayer and more cheerless than 
ever. My closets, drawers, and store room! 
Had the rats and the mice made such a strife, 
then were there somebody to blame. As it 
was, ah me! “ but it wont do!” and I began 
to look about me. From beneath a little shelf 
under the sink, I drew out two stew pans, first 
one and then the other, with apple burnt and | 
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the pot and boiling, too,” cried Mary, brightly, 
hastening away with more alacrity than | had 
seen her toward the kitchen, 

Ah yes, young house-keeper, prompt achieve- 
ment is the very soul of house-keeping! If 
you have been a busy idler during your maid- 
enhood, in your mother’s parlour, you have 
little prospects of usefulness, prosperity, or en- 
joyment, as a wife a mother, and a matron, 
unless you are willing to see with your own 
eyes, to work with your own hands, and be- 
come the ubiquitous mistress of your own 
household. 

Portsmouth, N. H. Jan., 1846. 





Overcoming Evil with Good.—The late Dr. 
Bowditch, of Salem, Mass., was a man as emi- 















baked and crusted on them. I had stowed | nent for his great and useful talents, as he was 
them away without courage to enforce the| beloved by all who were acquainted with him. 
scraping and scrubbing necessary to their re-| He had been preparing a plan of Salem, which 
storation on the upper shelf. Every day for a|he intended soon to publish. It had been the 
a week had they peeped out, and every day |{ruit of much labour and care. By some 
had | tried to push them further under ; but no, | means or other, an individual in town had sur- 
not they ; and now they stood out as large as life, | reptitiously got possession of it, and had the 
with a dozen plates in a similar condition. | audacity to issue proposals to publish it as his 
How I loathed the sight of those stew pans,}own. ‘This was too much for Dr. Bowditch to 
with cold, greasy water standing in their bot-| bear. He instantly went to the person, and 
toms. What shall I do? At this point, a| burst out into the following strain: “ You vil- 
sense of my cowardly jnefficiency flashed | lain, how dare you do this? If you presume to 
across my mind. There I was, shrinking and | proceed any further in this business | will pro- 
shivering between the two stew-pans ! secute you to the utmost extent of the law.” 

“No longer shall this be,” I resolved in-|'The poor fellow cowered before the storm of 
stantly. ‘Taking off my rings—and rings are | bis indignation and was silent—for his wrath 
wonderfully in the way of washing up dishes | was terrible. Dr. Bowditch went home, and 
—and tying on a checked apron, [ heroically | slept on it; and the next day, hearing from 
seized a stew pan by the brim. Scrape,|some authentic source that the man was ex- 
scrape, scrape, washing, rinsing,—and they | tremely poor, and had probably been driven by 
were clean, invitingly clean. ‘T'wo nice, round, | the necessities of his family to commit this au- 
agreeably favoured stew-pans stared me in the | dacious plagiarism, his feelings were touched, 
face! I turned them over; not a speck or flaw | his heart relented, his anger melted away like 
could be detected. 1 had done it, actually|wax. He went to him again, and said, “ Sir, 
done it, and not so bad work either. I smiled | you did very wrong, and you know it, to ap- 
complacently over the two, and they reflected | propriate to your own use and benefit the fruit 
my smiles, From that moment I took cour-|of my labours, But | understand you are poor, 
age ; I resolved to do, and then inward strength|and have a family to support. | feel for you 
rose up. From that moment, Mary, I never|and will help you. ‘That plan is unfinished, 
suffered myself to shrink from, or dread, or | and contains errors that would have disgraced 
put off anything. Whatever was to be done, | you and me, had it been published in the state 
I did it and in the right time, and from that|in which you found it. lll tell you what I 
time, too, difficulties began to vanish. 1 found 1} will do. 1 will finish the plan; I will correct 
could do; nay,and I would do. Depend upon |the errors; and then you shall publish it for 





it, Mary, you must seize right hold of your 
domestic duties, and discharge them promptly 
and efficiently if you would be faithful to your- 
| self and your household. Shrinking, dreading, 
putting off, cools the water without washing up. 
Long time after, if ever | flagged, away | ran| 
to the shelves, to refresh my courage by a look 
at the two stew pans. They encouraged and 
strengthened me. Those dear old stew pans, 
with faces so clean and round. From them || 
date all my house-keeping skill and efficiency. | 
My husband does not know how much he owes 
them when he surveys my domain with so sat- 
isfied an air. Yes, Mary, the secret of it is, 
afier long misdoing, we must have a starting 
point, a something on which to begin in good | 
earnest, seriously. One thing well achieved, 


your own benefit, and I will head the subscrip- 
tion list with my name.”—Religious Herald. 
———- 

Intemperance in Great Britain.—The quan- 
tity of intoxicating drinks annually consumed 
in the United Kingdom is as follows: of ardent 
spirits, 24,000,000 gallons; of wines, about 
7,000,000 of gallons ; of porter, stout, ale and 
beer, nearly 11,000,000 barrels. The cost of 
these articles is about £65,000,000, which is 
more than the entire annual revenue of the 
country.— Christian Witness, 

He that thinks little of himself can bear to 
be thought little of by others. —Serle. 


————=— 


This World and the Next.—He that will 





and we take courage for the next. And 


often put this world and the next before him, 


now, Mary, what lesson do you learn from| and look steadfastly at both, will find the latter 


this ?” 3 
“ That I must instantly see if the salt is in 


growing greater, and the former less. 


—-~-— 
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Selected. 
THE FARMER TURNED SOLDIER. 
My father was a farmer good, 
With corn and beef in plenty ; 
I mowed, and hoed, and held the plough, 
And longed for one-and-twenty. 


For I had quite a martial turn, 
And scorned the lowing cattle : 

I burned to wear a uniform, 
Hear drums, and see a battle. 


My birth-day came ; my father urged, 
But stoutly I resisted ; 

My sister wept; my mother begged ; 
But off I went and listed. 


They marched me on through wet and dry, 
To tunes more loud than charming, 

But lugging knapsack, box and gun, 
Was harder work than farming. 


We met the foe—the cannons roared, 
The crimson tide was flowing, 

The frightful death-groans filled my ears, 
I wished that I was mowing. 


I lost my leg—the foe came on, 
They had me in their clutches ; 

I starved in prison till the peace, 
Then hobbled back on crutches, 


————— 


For ** The Friend,” 


A Bird Story. 


An incident occurred near the house of our 
friend and neighbour ‘Thomas Doane, which 
appears to me to be worthy of preservation. 
A number of birds of different species have 
nests around his house ; and a few days since, 
his family noticed a great outcry and commo- 
tion “mongst them, and found that their cat 
had caught a female wren, one of a pair who 
were rearing their offspring in a neighbouring 
tree: and it appeared that the whole feathered 
population had gathered together to express 
their indignation at the outrage, and condolence 
with the survivor. Presently they all flew 
away—the male wren with them—who how- 
ever shortly returned, bringing with him a new 
mate, who immediately took charge of his in- 
fant brood, and has in her devotion to them 
been a pattern for stepmothers. The query to 
me is, how, with the limited intelligence and 
power of communicating ideas, which we are 
willing to accord to them, he made known to 
her his loss, and induced her to remedy the 
misfortune so effectually. 


A. S. L. 
Midway, Sixth month 22, 1846. 





London Yearly Meeting. 
Extracts from “ The British Friend.” 


“On the representatives being called over, 
there were but @ very few absent, and several 
of these arrived prior to the conclusion of the 
sitting. Other usual preliminary business be- 
ing disposed of, the Foreign Epistles, eight in 
number, were then read. ‘Their tenour was 
indicative of a prevailing sense, that the present 
was a low time in the Society; there being 
many causes for mourning amongst.us; and 


much deficiency apparent, as regards a faithful 
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| in Christ the Holy Head, and knowing our feet 
to be established on him, the Rock of Ages.” 

“In all the American Epistles, there was a 

reference made to the subject of slavery, with 


delphia. 






























for promoting the extinction of this foul system 
of oppression and wrong, and for the ameliora- 


who are its victims. It also appeared that 
Friends in America continued to exercise their 
wonted care over the Aborigines of that coun- 
try; and that these objects of their Christian 
solicitude, were becoming increasingly sensible 
of the value of education, and also evincing a 
growing sense of the value of their privileges, 
in relation to the attendance of Meetings for 
Divine Worship. The guarded Education of 
Youth continues to be an object of unabated 
concern to Friends in America; and the state 
of their Boarding Schools was of an encoura- 
ging character. 

“‘ The Philadelphia Epistle contained a refer- 
ence to a similar document, from its Meeting 
for Sufferings to that of London, referring, in 
very pointed terms, to the present position of 
matters in regard to existing differences of a 
doctrinal character; and some Friends were 
of the mind, that the present was the most suit- 
able time for having it read in the meeting. 
On the clerk, however, and other Friends stat- 
ing, that that Epistle would most properly come 
before the meeting when the other correspon- 
dence of the Meeting for Sufferings was brought 
forward, it was concluded to defer the reading 
of it accordingly. 

“The Epistle from New England referred 
to the recent division among Friends in that 
quarter ; and stated that they had been brought 
into trial, in consequence of a number having 
become ‘ disaffected to the Society ;’ with whom 
others having joined, they had seceded from 
the body, and set up what they called a Yearly 
Meeting. After this epistle was read, the clerk 
informed the meeting, that he had received a 
letter under cover of one addressed to himself, 
purporting to be an epistle from a body calling 
itself the * Yearly Meeting of Friends of New 
England ;’ and as we were not in correspon- 
dence with any other body of Friends, than the 
meeting from which the epistle just read had 
been sent, he wished the direction of the meet- 
ing as to how he should dispose of the said 
epistle, as he thought that meeting could not 
receive it. It was stated by a Friend, that if 
he was correctly informed, the epistle which 
had been read was from those who had depart- 
ed from the original doctrines and principles of 
the Society ; and although it professed to come 
from ‘ New England Yearly Meeting,’ that was 
simply owing to the correspondent of this 
Yearly Meeting, by whom it was forwarded, 


being one of that body, styling itself ‘ New | 


England Yearly Meeting.’ Another Friend 
proposed, that this meeting should adopt the 
course pursued by some other Yearly Meetings, 


and upright support of the various branches of| in not receiving either of these epistles coming 


the Christian testimony, given to us of the 
Lord, to bear before the world. They ex- 
pressed, at the same time, much brotherly love, 


from New England. After some observations, 
both in favour of and against this proposition, 
it was ultimately agreed, that as this Yearly 


| 


} 








professing to come from New England Yearly 
Meeting, and as the one that had been read was 
that which had come to the meeting through 
the recognized channel of our correspondents, 


the exception, it is believed, of that from Phila-|the other must, on the ground of informality, 
Friends appear to be pretty fully |be returned to the party by whom it was sent. 
alive to the duty of embracing suitable openings A minute to this eflect, was accordingly made, 


and a copy directed to be transmitted to the 
party to whom the epistle was to be returned. 


tion, as far as possible, of the condition of those | Several Friends remarked briefly, in approval 


of the conclusion to which the meeting had 
come ; those who were of a contrary sentiment, 
of whom, it is believed, there were not a few, 
declining further expression ; and after a vene- 
rable Friend had delivered some weighty coun- 
sel to different classes present, the meeting 
adjourned at one o’clock, to four in the after- 
noon,” ‘ 

“Fifth Month 25th, Afternoon Sitting.— 
Read report of the Deputation to Indiana, It 
gave no great amount of detail; but the pro- 
gress of the deputation has been pretty much 
given in our columns already. The report 
stated that they had visited all the meetings or 
settlements of ‘ Anti-Slavery Friends’ but one; 
these comprised 32 companies, or bodies ; but 
it recorded no success as the result of their visit 
and intercourse with those Friends. ‘The mem- 
bers of the deputation were also heard at con- 
siderable length in relation to their mission ; 
and the statements they gave were, in many 
respects, interesting; and they expressed in 
this way, as well as in their report, the kindly 
manner in which they had been every where 
received, and the readiness of * Anti-Slavery 
Friends’ to meet with them. One of the depu- 
tation expressed the concern he had felt on his 
travels, particularly for the children (of whom 
there was a large number) of those who had 
separated.” 

‘A number of Friends strongly expressed 
their satisfaction with the report, bare as it was 
felt by many others to be. One Friend had 
no doubt the deputation had wisely abstained 
from going into particulars, and hoped they 
would not be pressed for further information, 
Several others said, that they would have wish- 
ed that the deputation had been more commu- 
nicative in their report. One of the assistant 
clerks drew up and read a minute, declaring 
the report of the deputation very satisfactory ; 
upon which a Friend suggested the omission of 
the word very; which was speedily complied 
with, and stated to be an improvement. 

“It was remarked to be no new thing for 
Friends, thus returning from the service of the 
church, to give no account as to the success of 
their labours. In this case, as in that of min- 
isters, the result was left with Him, whose 
blessing could alone prosper the labours of His 
servants; and another Friend expressed his 
belief, that the visit of the deputation would 
prove beneficial, though. we might never see 
the result. Thanksgiving and praise were 
offered for the Divine preservation, so merci- 
fully vouchsafed to the deputation ; and a bless- 
ing on their labours was implored.” - 

* 26th.—In felation to the care of American 
Yearly Meetings, [of the Aborigines under their 
particular superintendence, ] many highly inter- 
esting details were given by the members of 


and dwelt on the importance of our being united | Meeting could not receive two epistles, both|the Indiana Deputation ; and great satisfaction 
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was expressed, in regard to these continued to comply with it; but while many were in| law. Between Taunton and Bridgewater, the 


efforts on behalf of the Aborigines, by Friends) favour of this proposal, others, apprehending 
in the United States. | that its adoption would amount to an approval | 
“A large portion of this sitting was also of the views contained in the epistle, it was ulti- 
occupied with the subject of the guarded Edu-|mately concluded not to issue any minute on 
cation of Youth, and the exertions of Friends | the subject, and the meeting adjourned after 7, 
in Indiana, in particular. Their boarding} until 4 o’clock to-morrow afiernoon,” 
school on a large scale, had occasioned them, | “Sizth-day Afternoon.—Large Committee 
from various unfavourable circumstances, much | met at half-past 3, and read and passed the re- 
exercise and concern, in their endeavours for mainder of the foreign epistles. No particular 
its completion. The establishment of libraries |observations were made on any but those to 
was another object they were desirous to pro-|Philadelphia and New England. When the 
mote. Also, the erection of an Agricultural | reading of the latter was finished, a Friepd re- 
School; and the discussion to which these dif-| marked that he thought the document was well 
ferent subjects gave rise, resulted in the recom-| drawn up, and tempered with moderation ; but 
mendation of a subscription being raised in this | it would, to him, have been more satisfactory 
country, in aid of the efforts of Friends of In-| had no epistle to New England been issued ; 
diana, which, it was suggested, should be to the| because he feared, that the sympathy of this 
extent of £800, or £1,000; the deputation to| meeting expressed towards the larger body, by 
that Yearly Meeting, to have the care of pro-|the sending of such an epistle, would be in dan-| 
moting the subscription. Between £400 and | ger of discouraging the smaller body who, he 
£500 have been, we understand, already sub-| believed, had acted as they had done, under an 
scribed.” apprehension of religious duty. Another ob- 
“ Afternoon Sitting.—Proceeded to read| served, that he had no unity with the epistle, 
further minutes of the Meeting for Sufferings—| nor with those to whom it was addressed ; be- 
comprising its correspondence with the Yearly|cause they had identified themselves with the 








| officer having charge of them, was suddenly 


seized with apoplexy, which disabled him from 
serving out the warrant. Returning to Taun- 
ton, they informed the justice of the occurrence, 
and he thereupon set them at liberty, wishing 
that the Lord might be with them. 

They went to Plymouth, where their plain 


jand powerful preaching reached to the con- 


sciences of many, and was generally well 
accepted. At the close of one of the meetings, 
George Brooks, a priest, chaplain of the Night- 
ingale frigate, spoke to the people in commen- 
dation of what had been said, declaring it to 
be the eternal truth. But Thomas Salthouse, a 
man of deep discerning, justly suspecting the 
chaplain of insincerity, told him, he had spoken 
many good words, but asked him whether he 
lived the life of what he spoke, for that it was 
he who hath the witness in himself, that can 
set to his seal that God is true. Offended by 
this indirect reproof, the priest two days after 
procured a warrant from the mayor, by which 
they were taken from a meeting at Robert 
Cary’s, and imprisoned in the Guildhall. ° What 
an instance of peneration in the Quaker and of 


Meetings of New England, New York, and| propagation of unsound doctrines, and trampled | hypocricy in the priest—how soon did the pre- 


Philadelphia. ‘The two first epistles were not| upon the smaller body of Friends in New Eng- 
of a character to call for much remark. They | land, for maintaining the true doctrines of the 
made allusion, however, to the uneasiness pre-| Society, on the right foundation. But the epis- 
vailing in some of the American Yearly Meet-|tle, as a whole, was generally approved by the 
ings, in regard to differences in doctrine; and|committee. 

in that to New England, sympathy was also| ‘“ On the epistle to Philadelphia, considerable 
expressed for those who, in the language of the| discussion took place, many Friends expressed 
epistle, had * become separated from the body.’|their entire approbation of its contents; and 
—This allusion to those Friends, was adverted|that the committee who had prepared it, had 


to in terms of much satisfaction; one Friend, 
in particular, expressing how gladdening it had 
felt to him, and he believed to many in that 
meeting, for he believed that the parties alluded 
to, had not departed from the genuine princi- 
ples of our Religious Society. That from 
Philadelphia, in reply to the epistle from the 
Meeting for Sufferings in London, was a docu- 
ment of no common character ; whether as re- 
spects the spirit in which it is written, the sen- 
timents it contains, or the sound and excellent 
counsel which it imparts. 

“ The reading of this epistle was listened to 
with deep attention, and produced an extraor- 
dinary effect on the meeting ; the consideration 


and disposal of it occupying the greater part of 


the sitting. A number of Friends expressed 
the most cordial unity with the sentiments con- 
tained in the document, and hoped the Yearly 
Meeting would receive the counsel which it 
conveyed in the same spirit of love by which it 
appeared to have been dictated. Some on the 
other hand were of opinion, that though it offer- 
ed valuable caution and warning in several par- 
ticulars, yet upon the whole, they held that its 
staterents were exaggerated. Many observa- 
tions were made upon the cause of the existing 
discrepancies in reference to doctrinal exposi- 
tion, and the evil was pointedly stated to have 
had its origin in authors belonging to the Socie- 
ty omitting to submit some of their works to 
the inspection and revision of the Morning 
Meeting. A proposition was made for extend- 
ing the rule of the Society in this respect, to 
‘all works relating to Christian doctrine and 
practice ;’ and making it imperative on writers 


|been remarkably helped in the service. Al- 
jshengh this epistle embraced a notice of the one 
from the Philadelphia Meeting for Sufferings 
|which had excited so much feeling and interest 
|in the Yearly Meeting at large, it was under- 
| stood that our Meeting for Sufferings were not 
|hereby precluded from acknowledging and re- 
plying as usual to such portions of the docu- 
ment as they might see proper. 

“ Seventh-day Morning, Fifth Month 30th. 
—The Large Committee met at 9. Read and | 
passed the general epistle. The subject of| 
religious controversy being adverted to in the 
epistle, some pertinent observations were made 
by a Friend, by way of distinction between in- 
dulging in controversy for its own sake, and 
that which, after the example of our first 
Friends, it was incumbent upon us to wage in 
support of the truth.” 








For ‘The Friend.” 
True to their Principles, 


Miles Halhead and Thomas Salthouse, two 
powerful ministers of the gospel, travelling from 
their respective habitations in Lancashire and 
Westmoreland, with intention to visit some of 
their Friends imprisoned in Cornwall, were ap- 
prehended in Devonshire, and after fourteen 
days’ confinement at Exeter, were ordered by 
warrant of the high sheriff to be passed as va- 
grants from thence to their own dwellings. 
This proceeding against respectable men of 
substance, travelling on horseback, lodging at 
the best inns, and who paid for what they had 


tender minister of the gospel turn persecutor ! 
No wonder; he had the character of a very 
dissipated person, as appeared by certificates of 
captains of ships with whom he had been con- 
versant. ‘Those men charged with mysticism 
and fanaticism, attained a growth and sta- 
ture in Christ which many of their successors 
in name know little of. 

On their examination, M. Halhead and T. 
Salthouse were charged with denying the 
Trinity, of which they fully cleared themselves ; 
and finally they were committed to Exeter 
Castle on a charge of disturbing the public 
peace, and for divers other high misdemeanors, 
of all which they were entirely clear. At the 
sessions after six weeks confinement, they were 
indicted for “ a breach of the ordinance against 
duels, and particularly for divers disgraceful 
words and gestures against George Brooke, 
clerk of the Nightingale frigate.” Although 
they pleaded not guilty, and desired a trial, yet 
because they did not use the common form of 
words, * By God and my country,” their legal 
plea was refused, and no trial granted. On the 
oath of abjuration being tendered to them, they 
answered, “ In the presence of the eternal God, 
and before all this people, we deny, with as 
much detestation as any of you, the pope and 
his supremacy, and the purgatory therein men- 
tioned, and declare freely against it; and we 
do not deny to swear because of any guilt that 
is upon us, but in obedience to the command of 
Christ, who saith Swear not at all; and we will 
not come under the condemnation of any oath 
for the liberty of the outward man.” Bold in 
testifying against error, let it exist in whom it 
might, they sacrificed liberty and every other 
temporal good, rather than violate any of the 
precepts of the gospel of Christ. How would 
truth flourish among us, did those who say much 
for Christ and the Scriptures evince in their ac- 
tions the same tenderness of conscience! They 
were fined five pounds and committed to Bride- 
well, where a guard of soldiers was placed over 


there, was not only vexatious, but contrary to| them, with strict orders, to detain all that should 











come to visit them, especially if they suspected 
them to be Quakers. ‘They lay on the ground 
in a close dark room many days, and were 
kept nearly seven months under cruel usage, 
as if their persecutors designed to destroy thei ; 
for they administered not any thing to their 
necessities, and used their efforts to prevent 
their friends from supplying them with the 
common necessaries of life, imprisoning several 
who came to them. But this cruelty rendered 
the Christian charity of their brethren the more 
observable, who frequently hazarded their lib- 
erty to relieve their wants. During this impri- 
sonment Miles Halhead wrote the following 
letter : 

‘Dearly Beloved Brethren; in the north 
of England even to the south, the land of our 
nativity, whom the Lord God of heaven and 
earth hath called and chosen in this the day of 
his everlasting love, to serve him in truth and 
in righteousness. You have received the Lord’s 
truth in the love of it, not only to believe in his 
name, but to sutler bonds and imprisonments, 
and hard sentences for the testimony of Jesus, 
and the Word of God. My prayers to the 
Lord God of heaven and earth, and my soul’s 
desire is for you all, that you may all dwell 
together as children of one Father, in the eter- 
nal bond of love and oneness of the Spirit—that 
you may all grow in the living truth of God, to 
be established upon the rock and sure founda- 
tion, that the gates of hell cannot prevail against 
you—that under the shadow of the wings of 
the Almighty, you may all be preserved in 
peace and rest, now in the day of trial and 
hour of darkness, when hell hath opened her 
mouth, and the raging sea cast out her proud 
waves, even like to overflow her banks. 

“ Glory, glory, and eternal living praises be 
given to the Lord God and to the Lamb for- 
evermore, by all the children of the light, who 
hath found out a resting place for all his dear 
ones, lambs and babes, and children of light, to 
fly unto in the needful time of trouble, where 
none can make them afraid, nor take away 
their peace, as they abide faithful to him, who} 
is our way, our light, our life, our strength and 
eternal portion forever. My dear friends and 
brethren, | beseech you in the bowels of dear 
and tender love, that you walk as dear children, 
faithful to him who hath called you with an| 
honourable calling, and loved you from the be- | 
ginning with an everlasting love, that all your 
friends and neighbours and the men of this 
world, that see your life coupled with fear, may 








THE FRIEND. 


dominion over their persecutors, glorifying the 
Lord, prove that the everlasting arms were 
underneath, and the eternal God was their 


refuge. Doubtless their afflictions were sanc- 
tified to them. ‘They had a humiliating effect, 
and brought them to the feet of their Lord, and 
prepared them to receive instruction from him, 
In solitary confinement he opened to them the 
things contained in the prophets and in the 
psalms, and in the New Testament, concerning 
himself. ‘Their learning in the school of Christ 
was experimental, derived from the immediate 
teachings of his divine Spirit. He anointed 
their eyes to see, and gave them faith to believe. 
Nothing else is worthy of the name of know- 
ledge in the work of salvation, but that which 
He gives, who is the Way, the ‘ruth and the 
Life, and without whom no man can come to 
the Father, Man may study the Scriptures, 
examine different versions, and compare one 
passage with another for the purpose of coming 
to the right meaning, and at last make great 
mistakes, and from his superior literary attain- 
ments condemn as erroneous, the sense which 
unlearned men in any school but the school of 
Christ have given of them. It is he who hath 
the key of David that giveth a right interpre- 
tation, and applies them to the comfort and in- 
struction of the obedient soul. 

When Miles Halhead was before the court at 
Berwick in 1654, the priest of the town desired 
liberty of the court to ask him one question. 
To this Miles said, ‘The Lord knows thy heart 
O man, and at this present has revealed thy 
thoughts to his servant; therefore now | know 
thy heart also, and the question thou wouldst 
ask me. If thou wilt promise me before the 
court, that if I tell thee the question thou 
wouldst ask me, thou wilt deal plainly with me, 
I will not only tell thee thy query, but will 
answer it. The priest said he would. Then Miles 
proceeded : thy question is this; thou wouldst 
know whether | own that Christ that died 
at Jerusalem, or not. ‘To this the priest won- 
dering, said, Truly that is the question. Then 
Miles said, according to my promise | will an- 
swer it before this court. In the presence of 
the Lord God of heaven, [ own no other Christ 
than him that died at Jerusalem, and made a 
good confession before Pontius Pilate, to be the 
light and way that leads fallen man out of. sin 
and evil, up to God eternal, blessed forever- 
more.” More questions were not asked him ; 
the jailor was directed to take him away, yet in 





be made to confess, to the honour and glory of 
the living Lord, that the God whom ye serve 
and fear, is the only true God of Israel; and 
herein you become a precious savour unto God, 


a short time, the court gave orders to release him. 

This is a plain instance of divine revela- 
tion, precisely from the same source whence 
the ancient prophets received their knowlege of 


and to all the children of light, and no good | secret and hidden things; and were the Qua- 


thing will the Lord withhold from you. 


The | kers of this day the humble, self-denying, and 


mouth of the Lord God of hosts hath spoken | confiding followers of Christ, as their forefa- 
it, whose promises are yea and amen to his| thers in the Truth, they would not only vene- 


own Seed forevermore. 


rate them, but holding the same faith, they 


« Given forth the 14th of the Sixth month,| would preach the same doctrines, maintain the 
1655, when I was a prisoner at the prison-|same Christian testimonies, and as the Head 
house in the city of Exeter, in Devonshire, for | saw fit, would receive similar gifis to the glory 


the testimony of Jesus and the Word of God. 
Mites Hatueap.” 
The meekness and patience with which those 
men endured privation of the comforts of their 


of his grace, and the prosperity of his cause 
and truth among men. 





The greatest want of all is a want of the 


happy homes, the strong sympathies which | sense of our wants. 





An Epistle from the Yearly Meeting of 
Friends in Ireland, held in Dublin, by ad- 
journments, from the 27th of the Fourth 
month, to the 2nd of the Fifth month, inclu- 
sive, 1846, 
TO FRIENDS IN IRELAND, 


Dear Friends.—Through the mercy and 
loving kindness of our Heavenly Father, we 
have again been permitted to experience the 
benefit of thus meeting together ; we have par- 
taken of the comfort and strength which are 
found in the union of brethren in one concern ; 
and whilst we have been humbled in the view 
of our own unworthiness, and of the many 
things within our borders, which obscure the 
brightness of that testimony to the purity and 
simplicity of the ever blessed Truth, which we 
believe it our duty to uphold, we have reverent- 
ly to acknowledge that we can in some mea- 
sure rejoice in the assurance that the Lord 
hath not forgotten to be gracious to us, neither 
hath He in anger shut up His tender mercies. 

Amidst the many discouragements of the 
present day, it is our consoling belief that there 
are still preserved among us more than a few 
whose hearts are with the willing in Israel. 
To these, whether they be among the aged, the 
middle-aged, or the youth, we would impart a 
word of cordial encouragement, and bid them 
hold on their way. But remember, beloved 
friends, that if thus favoured to holdon your way, 
there must be no stopping short of that entire de- 
dication of heart which is required of the faithful 
followers of Christ ; “ He that loveth father or 
mother more than me,” said our blessed Lord, 
“is not worthy of me, and he that taketh not 
his cross and followeth after me is not worthy 
of me.” Whilst we earnestly desire that you 
may be found standing in your appointed places 
as firm and upright pillars, prepared to bear 
that portion of the burden which may devolve 
on you, we would impress on you the great 
importance to yourselves individually, and to 
that cause which you love, of unreserved obe- 
dience to the further unfoldings of our Heaven- 
ly Father’s will. Your-fitness rightly to occu- 
py that place designed for you in the church 
depends on continued faithfulness; and if it 
shall please Him who has called you with a 
high and holy calling, to require acts of great- 
er dedication at your hands ; whether these acts 
be in the exercise of a larger measure of self- 
denial as regards the outward things at your 
command; or in leading to free yourselves 
more from the incumbrances which gather 
around you in connection with the cares of this 
life, moderate as your pursuit of these things 
may be in your own estimation or that of 
others; or whether your obedience be required 
in a further or more open confession of alle- 
giance to your Divine Master than you have 
hitherto made, however little the occasion or 
humiliating the way in which this confession is 
required ; let nothing we entreat you, prevent 
your continuing to follow him ia the path of 
simple obedience. Look not out at the exam- 
ple of others to find an excuse for your own 
want of faithfulness, A disposition to measure 
themselves by some other standard than that 
of the unchangeable Truth, has been the means 
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of obstructing the progress of many, and has | to acknowledge that the secret exercise of your F 


brought much weakness on our Society ; may | souls is blessed to your own individual benefit ; 
you be preserved from this snare, as well as/| and we believe, though the evidence of it may 
from the many others which the enemy of all| not always be afforded to you, that, as you 
good is laying in your path. You may often | strive to maintain a patient and fervent exercise | 
have to go mournfully on your way, and may | of spirit, its fruits will be blessed to others also. 
find few among your brethern to sympathize} We have been afresh made sensible of the | 
with you, and bear a portion of your burdens ;| unspeakable loss sustained, through the defi- | 
but you will not be without your consolations ;| ciency of a godiy care in parents, to train up 
for under the many trials of faith and patience | their children in a life and conversation consist- | 
which you may have to endure, you will, as 
you endeavour closely to follow your Divine) 
Master, be permitted at times to realize, in 
some measure, in your own experience, the de- 
claration of the apostle, “ For as the sufferings 
of Christ abound in us, so our consolation also 
aboundeth in Christ,” and under every dis- 


ent with our Christian profession: how many | 
tender minds are thus deprived of that nurture 
so greatly needed in early life, and which, in 
the order of Divine Providence, it is designed 
they should enjoy: and how much reason is| 
there to believe, that for want of such godly 
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various forms at the present day and are a 
snare to many: seek frequent occasions of 
retirement, and be often concerned to lift up 
your hearts in living aspirations to the Most 
High, that you may be preserved in His fear. 
You are surrounded by many temptations, but as 
you abide in watchfulness, and mind the secret 
checks and limitations of the Holy Spirit, you 
will experience preservation. 


Dear young 


| Friends—if such be the engagement of your 


early days, how consoling to those interested 
for your welfare will become the prospect of 
your future lives: trained in the school of 
Christ, and your hearts enlarged in his love, 
and the knowledge of his law, you will be pre- 
pared to serve Him in whatever way he may 


care there have been many wanderers from the | be pleased to appoint; and as you are faithful 
fold of safety. We would query of those pa- | to Him, he will crown you with his favour in 
rents whose hearts yearn over their children in| this life, and finally, through the power of 
tender desires for their preservation from the| his redeeming love, make you His for ever, 







couragement you may rest in the assurance, 
that the Lamb and His followers will have the 
victory. 


The continued neglect of our religious meet- 
ings, especially on the middle days of the week, 
by many of our members, cannot but be re- 
garded as an evidence of their lukewarmness in 
the pursuit of those things which belong to their 
peace: this is a state highly offensive in the 
Divine sight ; and how affecting is the consider- 
ation, that it is also a state hard to be reached 
by counsel. Line upon line and precept upon 
precept have been addressed to them, and we 
are brought to the mournful conclusion that 
there is but little apparent fruit of the labour ; 
we would nevertheless commend this subject to 
the unabated and diligent care of the rightly 
concerned in our several meetings. ‘These can 
bear testimony from their own living experi- 
ence, that it is not in vain to worship God ; and 
can set their seal to the truth of the gracious 
declaration, that “they that wait upon the 
Lord shall renew their strength :” they can ap- 
preciate the blessing conferred upon man in 
having immediate access to the mercy-seat 
opened to him through our holy Redeemer ; 
and greatly do they prize the inestimable privi- 
lege they enjoy in the reception of those princi- 
ples which lead them to assemble for the solemn 
purpose of worship independent of any human 
instrumentality ; and although in many places 
it may be their lot to meet in very small com- 
panies, and under some outward difficulties, yet 
is their faith often confirmed in that invisible 
power which gathered our forefathers as a 
separate people, and led them out of all the 
systems of man’s invention, to sit down toge- 
ther in reverent dependence on the teaching of 
the Holy Spirit: and to these few and feeble 
ones it is given at times to rejoice in the fulfil- 
ment of the gracious promise of their Lord, 
** Where two or three are gathered together in 
my name, there am [ in the midst of them.” 
Whilst our sympathy flows towards those whose 
lot is cast in solitary places, and who assemble 
in small companies, we are ndt insensible of 
the discouragements which are often the portion 
of the rightly exercised in our larger meetings. 
The unconcerned and lifeless state of too many 
of their fellow members is painfully felt by 
these, and the benumbing influence of a luke- 
warm spirit is manifest in many ways around 
them, and covers their hearts with mourning. 
May we not appeal to you, dear Friends, whe- 
ther under these trials, you have not at seasons 

























evils that are in the world—and is there one 
among you who may not be thus addressed ?— 
how is it that your solicitude for the preserva- 
tion of your beloved offspring does not display 
itself more conspicuously? Perhaps you es- 
teem yourselves but little qualified to instruct 
them in the precious truths of the Gospel, and 
may fear to touch this sacred subject with un- 
hallowed hands: we can understand and sym- 
pathize with the feeling which thus restrains a 
diffident mind: it is good for us to be made 
sensible of our own inability for any service in 
the cause of our blessed Lord—that without 
Him we can do nothing—but the duty you owe 
to your children consists of two parts, and 
includes example as well as precept; and our 
present duty appears to be, to press earnestly 
upon you to consider, whether you are suffi- 
ciently concerned that your conduct in your 
families, and on all occasions, be such as to 
hold out the inviting language, Follow us as 
we are endeavouring to follow Christ: and if, 
on an impartial self-examination, you are 
brought to the conclusion that your example is 
not thus shedding a salutary influence on: those 
around you, bear with us, dear Friends, if we 
remind you that herein you are without excuse ; 
for we are all called to holiness of life and con- 
versation, and if we bring not forth such fruit 
the fault must be our own. 

We turn with feelings of deep interest and 
solicitude to our beloved young Friends. Many 


all that is of a polluting tendency, either in the 
evil dispositions of your own minds or in the 
world. Your hearts have at times been touch- 
ed with a sense of the love of your Heavenly 
Father, and living desires have been raised 
within you, that you may become more ac- 
quainted with Him—even, that you may know 
Him, the only true God, and Jesus Christ whom 
he hath sent, for this is life eternal. Accept, 


of you, we are persuaded, are no strangers to | 
that holy influence which would draw you from | 


Signed in and on behalf of the meeting, by 
Wittiam James Barcrort, 
Clerk to the Meeting this year. 
——<———— 

Wrath.—* Let not the sun go down upon 
your wrath,” (Ephesians iv. 26,) to carry news 
to the antipodes of thy revengeful nature. Let 
us take the apostle’s meaning rather than his 
words, and with all possible speed depose our 
passions ; not understanding him so literally as 
that we may “ take leave to be angry till sun- 
set ;” for then might our wrath lengthen with 
the days; and men in Greenland, where day 
lasts above a quarter of a year, have plentiful 
scope for revenge.—Fuller. 

cxoeatiipniatsp 

A Good Wife.—She commandeth her hus- 
band in any equal matter by constantly obey- 
ing him. 

She never crosseth her husband in the spring- 
tide of his anger, but stays till it be ebbing- 
water. Surely men, contrary to iron, are 
worst to be wrought upon when they are hot. 

Her clothes are rather comely than costly, 
and she makes plain cloth to be velvet by her 
handsome wearing it. 

Her husband’s secrets she will not divulge: 
especially she is careful to conceal his infirmi- 
ties. 

In her husband’s absence she is wife and 
deputy husband, which makes her double the 
files of her diligence. At his return he finds 
jall things so well that he wonders to see him- 
self at home when he was abroad, 

Her children, though many in number, are 
none in noise, steering them with a look whither 
she listeth. 

The heaviest work of her servants she mak- 
eth light, by orderly and seasonably enjoining it. 

In her husband’s sickness she feels more 
grief than she shows.— Fuller. 








All for the Best.—As all the rivers upon 





we earnestly entreat you, these visitations of) the face of the globe, however circuitous they 
heavenly love, and turn away from all that) may be in their progress, and however oppo- 
would deprive you of that tenderness of spirit|site in their course, yet meet at last in the 
into which you are thus brought. Your safety | ocean, and there contribute to increase the mass 
may very much consist in avoiding the com-| of waters : so all the seemingly discordant events 
pany of light and thoughtless persons; their) in the life of a good man are made to preserve, 
conversation cannot profit and may be hurtful | upon the whole, an unerring tendency to his 
to you: shun also the reading of frivolous and | good, and to concur and conspire for promoting 
contaminating publications ; these abound under | it at the last.— Monthly Repository. r 
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Excessive Application a Cause of Insanity. 
—Dr. Butler, of the Hartford Retreat, alluding, 
in his last Report to the causes of insanity, 
says: 


‘Our devotion to business of every kind, is | 


too long continued, and too absorbing. We 
rise early and sit up late, and eat the bread of 
carefulness, and eat it hastily, that we may 
carry out those plans of advancement which 
are so engrossing. The deep traces of care 
and anxious thought are written on the brow, 
and their corroding influences consume not on- 
ly the elasticity of our frame, but in too many 
instances, it is to be feared the better feelings 
of the heart. ‘These influences pervade suciety 
in this country more than any other on the 
globe. They draw within their vortex many 
who would gladly escape them, and, increasing 
with the flood-tide of national prosperity, 
threaten to engulf the better feelings and sym- 
pathies of the nation in the whirlpool of ambi- 
tion and gain. 

‘These are considerations of the highest im- 
portance, which should arrest the attentién of 
those who seek the real welfare of their fellow 
men, the prevention of suffering, and the in- 
creased diffusion of human happiness, While 
so much is doing for the care and restoration 
of those afflicted with mental derangement, it is 
singular that such indifference should prevail 
in fevard to its prevention. ‘I'hat public senti- 
ment which would not tolerate the overworking 
of the physical powers of the child, or the adult 
in the workshop or manufactory, allows the 
delicate organization of the brain to be prema- 
turely developed and overtasked by excessive 
and unnatural application to the various pur- 
suils and employments of the day. There are, 
however, some indication of a better state of 
things. It is to be hoped that a general know- 
ledge of the more simple principles of phisiologi- 
cal science will do much to correct the wide- 
spread errors both in theory and practice which 
now prevail. ‘The penalties attached to all viola- 
tions of the natural laws are as inevitable as 
those consequent to transgressions against the 
moral laws of our being. ‘There is no axiom 
in physiology more true or more frequently dis- 
regarded, than that ‘ health of body and mind 
is more frequently undermined by the gradual 
operation of constant though unperceived caus- 
es, than by any great and marked exposure of 
an accidental kind.’ ” 





Recollections of Mexico.—There is scarce- 
ly an hour in the day (says Thompson, in his 
Recollections of Mexico,) when the bells are 
not heard in the street, announcing that some 
priest is seated in a coach, drawn by two mules, 
followed by ten or a dozen friars, with gold 
wax candles, chanting as they go. ‘The coach 
is preceded by a man who rings a small bell 
to announce the approach of the Host; when 
every one who happens to be in the street is 
expected to uncover himself and kneel, and the 
inmates of all the houses in the street do the 
same thing. Nothing is more common than 
to hear them exclaim, whenever they hear the 
bell, “* Dios viene, Dios viene” —God is coming ; 
God is coming ; when, whatever they may be 
doing, they instantly fall on their knees. What 
I have described is the visit of the Host to some 
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common person. The procession is more or less 
numerous, and the person in the coach of more 
or less dignity, from an humble priest to the 
archbishop of Mexico, according to the dignity 
and station of the person visited. Sometimes 
the procession is accompanied by a large band 
of music. ‘The visit of the Host to the Senora 
Santa Anna, of which I have _heretojiore 
spoken, was attended by a procession of twen- 
ty thousand people, headed by the archbishop. 
Until very recently every one was required to 
kneel, and a very few years since an Ameri- 
can shoemaker was murdered in his shop for 
refusing to do it. But now they are satisfied 
if you pull off your hat and stop until the Host 
passes. 





Monkeys.—In an English work, called the 
“‘ Reminiscences of the late Major Rogers,” we 
find a word or two about the freaks of mon- 
keys: 

He had once accepted the invitation of a bro- 
ther officer, in a totally different part of the 
island, to try a few days’ hostilities against the 
elephants of that neighbourhood, and had ar- 
rived after a day’s sport, to within a mile or 
two of the bungalow, where his host and host- 
ess were awaiting his arrival, when, passing 
by a delightfully cool looking river, he thought 
a plunge would be the most renovating luxury 
in existence ; so a plunge he determined to take, 
sending on his servants with his guns, and an 
intimation that in ten minutes, he would be 
home to dinner. So stripping and placing his 
clothes very carefully on a stone, he began to 
luxuriate in the water. He was a capital 
swimmer, and had swam to some distance, 
when, to his surprise and dismay, on looking to 
the place where he had left his habiliments, he 
perceived a dozen monkeys * overhauling” his 
entire wardrobe! One was putting its legs 
through the sleeves of his shirt ; another cram- 
ming its head into his trowsers ; a third trying 
to find if any treasure was concealed in his 
boot; whilst the hat formed a source of won- 
derment and amusement to some two or three 
others, who were endeavouring to unravel its 
mystery by unripping the lining and taking a 
half a dozen bites out of the brim. 

As soon as he gained his mental equilibrium, 
(for the thing was so ridiculous as to make 
him laugh heartily, notwithstanding his disgust 
at seeing his garments turned to such “ vile 
purposes”) he made with all haste towards the 
shore; but judge of his horror when he saw 
these “ precious rascals” each catch up what 
he could lay hold of, and rattle off at full speed 
into the jungle! not leaving poor Rogers even 
the vestige of an article of raiment to cover 
himself. All he heard was a glorious chatter- 
ing, as they one by one disappeared, the last 
one lugging off his shirt, which, being rather 
awkward to carry, was continually tripping it 
up by getting between his legs. Here was a 
pretty pickle for a soldier, under a_ boiling 


sun! and here he stayed until the inmates of 


the bungalow, beginning to suspect some acci- 
dent, came out in search, and found poor Ro- 
gers sitting up to his neck in water, in a frame 
of mind which we may conclude to be “ more 
easily imagined than described.” 


cae 
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In another part of this paper will be found 
selections from the account in “The British 
Friend” of proceedings in the late Yearly 
Meeting of London, alluded to last week. We 
take occasion at the present time to refer to 
modes of expression used in these extracts, 
and in other recent cases of extracts transfer- 
red to our columns, such as “ seceding body,” 
** disaffected to the Society,” and terms of simi- 
lar import, as applied to the smaller body of 
Friends in New England. In every instance 
when referring ourselves to that body, we have 
carefully avoided expressions of the description 
mentioned, not only of our own choice, but for 
the reason, that the use of them involved a 
question not yet decided by our own Yearly 
Meeting. In copying from other documents, 
distinctly quoted, the case is altered, and we 
are not responsible. 

It will be remembered, that in the extracts 
we made from “‘ The British Friend,” relative 
to Dublin Yearly Meeting, was an allusion to 
an Epistle prepared by that body, addressed to 
Friends in Ireland. A copy of that epistle 
having since come to hand, we have been in- 
duced forthwith to transfer it to our pages, in 
the belief that the pertinent and salutary coun- 
sel with which it is fraught will be acceptable, 
and prove beneficial here as well as on that 
side of the water, 


FREE GOODS. 


We have been requested to state for the in- 
formation of those who desire to obtain goods 
the product of free labour, that the Free Pro- 
duce Association, have on hand the following 
articles manufactured under their direction from 
cotton undoubtedly produced by labour of that 
description :— 

Bleached and brown 4-4 and 5-4 Shirting 
and Sheeting Muslins; Calicoes, Ginghams, 
and Coloured Cambrics, of neat style and fast 
colours ; Table-cloth stuffs of assorted widths, 
and apron Checks ; Diaper and T willed Panta- 
loon goods ;—which are for sale on their ac- 
count by Thomas 8. Field & Co., No, 36 
North Front street, up stairs. 





Marriep, at Friends’ meeting-house, Middletown, 
Delaware county, Pa., on the 4th ultimo, Wmuuam P. 
Banas of Baltimore, Md., to Saran C. Emen, daugh- 
ter of James and Sarah Emlen, of Westtown. 





Diep, at his residence near Salem, New Jersey, on 
the 15th of Sixth month, 1846, in the sixty-fifth year 
of his age, Samven. ALLEN, a member and elder of 
Salem Monthly Meeting. 





, on the afternoon of 10th instant, aged twenty- 
four years, Maxcaret, daughter of James Hutchin- 
son, of this city. 

, on the 1]th instant, at her residence in the 
city of New York, Anna Buckiey, widow of the late 


Thomas Buckley, in the seventy-fourth year of her 
age. 
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